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ment of a minister who shall stand to him in the whole king-
dom in the same relation in which the sheriff does in each shire.
This is the j usticiar, or lieutenant-general of the king, who is
the king's representative in all matters; regent of the kingdom
in his absence ; and, whether the king is absent or present, the
supreme administrator of law and finance. Under him the
king's clerks or chaplains are formed into a body of secretaries,
the chief of whom bears the title of Chancellor. The Conqueror
himself executed in person a great part of the business of the
state ; it is under William Rufus that the justiciar becomes the
prime minister : in this great office the Conqueror was strong
enough to employ a great baron; William Rufus employed
a safer official, a lawyer or a chaplain after his own heart.

The organization of the justiciar's administration dates from
the reign of Henry I, the chief systematizer of it being Roger,
bishop of Salisbury, whose family retained the direction of the
machinery for nearly a century. The staff of the justiciar is
a selection from the barons or vassals of the crown who are
more nearly connected with the royal household, or qualified by
their knowledge of the law for the position of judges. These
are formed into a supreme court attendant on the king, the
Curia Regis,1 which when employed upon finance sits in the
chamber and is known by the name of the Exchequer. The
several members are called, in the Curia, justices, their head
being the capitalis justiciarius, or chief justice; in the
Exchequer, barones or barones scaccarii, a title which
continues to belong to them after they have ceased to be chosen
from the ranks of the great vassals.2

This staff of officers, which may be regarded as standing to
the justiciar in the relation in which the twelve thegns stand

1  For the earlier, vaguer use of this term^ see Adams, Origin of Eng.
Constittrtion, p. 56.

2  See, on the early evolution of the Exchequer, the introduction to the
edition of Dialogus de Scaccario,  by Hughes,  Crump,  and Johnson
(Oxford, 1902), and Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century (Oxford,
-1912).